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Dr.  Archibald  MacMurchy 

AN   APPRECIATION 

By  Percy  J.  Robinson 

Dr.  MacMurchy,  so  long  the  headmaster  of  the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate 
Institute,  or  as  he  much  preferred  to  call  it,  "The  Old  Grammar  School,"  ex- 
erted a  strong  influence  upon  education  both  in  Toronto  and  Ontario.  A 
fine  scholar  himself,  and  a  strong  disciplinarian,  he  impressed  his  ideas  upon 
many  generations  of  pupils  and  through  the  medium  of  The  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  editor  and  proprietor,  he 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  life  of  Canada. 

When  he  became  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School  in  1872  Dr.  MacMurchy 
fell  heir  to  a  tradition  which  he  felt  it  an  honor  to  maintain.  Founded  in 
1807,  the  Home  District  School  had  had  an  honorable  history  and  had 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  at  one  time  temporarily  absorbed 
in  Upper  Canada  College.  The  Grammar  Schools  were  a  part  of  Simcoe's 
original  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  prosperous 
citizens  of  the  Province,  and  there  clung  to  these  schools  something  of  the 
original  tradition  of  education  as  a  privilege.  The  rivalry  with  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  however,  gradually  forced  the  Grammar  School  into  the  pursuit 
of  more  democratic  ideals.  Upper  Canada  College  became  by  virtue  of  the 
excellent  salaries  paid  to  its  teachers,  a  highly  efficient  school  able  to  carry 
off  most  of  the  scholarships  offered  at  the  University,  and  at  the  same  time 
claiming  pre-eminence  as  a  state  residential  school  and  as  the  stronghold  of 
class  ideals  in  the  Province.  As  headmaster  or  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Dr.  MacMurchy  was  fully  conscious  of  the  two  opposing  educational 
theories.  The  battle  for  a  State  system  of  education  had  been  won  by  Dr. 
Ryerson.  The  University  had  been  freed  from  sectarian  control  and  had 
been  remodelled  on  the  democratic  model  of  the  University  of  London,  but 
the  struggle  was  not  by  any  means  at  an  end.  Secondary  Schools  of  all 
kinds  long  continued  to  be  regarded  as  class  schools  and  did  not  receive 
sympathetic  support  from  all  quarters.  The  new  High  Schools  created  in 
1870  were  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  state  system  and  there  was  to  be  a 
very  definite  cleavage  between  private  schools  of  the  type  of  Upper  Canada 
College  and  the  Government  schools.  Dr.  MacMurchy  conducted  the  old 
Grammar  School  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  ideals  of  both 


parties.  His  strong  reverence  for  the  past  made  him  cherish  tenderly  every 
morsel  of  tradition  connected  with  the  Old  Grammar  School.  In  this  he 
was  intensely  conservative.  On  the  other  hand  he  never  took  the  view  that 
education  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  few.  He  welcomed  all,  irrespective 
of  wealth  or  family,  and  encouraged  ability  wherever  he  found  it.  In  this 
he  was  a  thorough  democrat.  He  dispensed  no  favors  except  to  the  indus- 
trious and  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  high  destiny  of  education  to 
save  the  State.  There  was  a  kind  of  dualism  in  his  character  which  bewild- 
ered his  critics.  By  nature  deeply  conservative  and  reluctant  to  change,  he 
was  fully  seized  of  the  importance  of  the  new  development  in  state  educa- 
tion. With  the  creed  of  the  Tory  he  combined  the  spirit  of  a  Liberal.  While 
he  clung  to  the  externals  of  conservatism  in  dress  and  demeanor,  writing 
with  a  quill  pen  long  after  quill  pens  became  obsolete,  he  had  not  one 
vestige  of  the  love  of  privilege  which  is  the  real  mark  of  a  Tory.  With  him 
nothing  went  by  favor,  but  everything  by  merit ;  and  he  made  no  distinc- 
tions between  his  pupils.  Thus  it  happened  that  he  often  gravely  offended 
persons  of  opposite  cast  of  mind.  There  are  always  some  who  despise  the 
past  and  think  that  everything  new  is  therefore  good;  and  there  are  always 
some  who  expect  from  those  who  profess  the  conservative  faith  an  ad- 
herence to  the  cult  of  personal  favors,  private  patronage  and  special  privi- 
leges. Inevitably  then,  Dr.  MacMurchy  failed  to  please  those  narrow  per- 
sons who  see  no  good  in  the  opposite  mode  of  thinking.  He  belonged  rather 
to  those  who  do  not  really  care  very  much  for  the  petty  rivalries  of  demo- 
crats and  aristocrats.  He  would  probably  have  divided  mankind  into  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  rather  than  the  well-born  and  the  ignoble.  At  heart  he 
probably  had  as  much  fear  of  aristocratic  assumptions  as  he  had  of  demo- 
cratic aggressions.  But  the  antithesis  to  him  was  a  false  and  unnecessary 
antithesis.  He  was  sufficient  of  a  Puritan  to  divide  the  world  on  morals, 
yet  he  was  sufficiently  not  a  Puritan  to  cling  romantically  to  the  Jacobite 
tradition. 

The  explanation  of  this  inconsistency  lay  in  his  Highland  blood.  Those 
who  speak  the  Gaelic  have  qualities  which  set  them  apart.  The  Celtic  strain 
lends  a  fervour  to  religion  which,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  MacMurchv,  added  an 
impressive  earnestness  to  the  collects  which  he  used  so  effectively  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers ;  the  intonations  with  which  they  were  pronounced 
remaining  long  in  the  memories  of  his  pupils.  Of  naturally  austere,  even  severe 
morality,  and  possessing  the  true  Celtic  religious  temperament,  he  had  no 
touch  of  fanaticism.  On  the  contrary  he  was  drawn  rather  to  liberalism  in 
religion  as  preached  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
whom  he  greatly  admired.  There  was  thus  another  dualism  in  his  character. 
Deeply  religious   in  everything  he  did  he   combined  with   Puritan   severity 


the  spirit  of  the  hymn  which  was  his  special  favorite :  "There's  a  wideness 
in  God's  mercy  like  the  wideness  of  the  sea."  And  while  he  could  mete 
out  strict  justice  to  offenders  he  was  fond  of  urging  the  scriptural  injunction, 
"to  love  as  brethren  and  to  live  peaceably  with  one  another,"  precepts  which 
in  a  large  school  may  contribute  much  to  good  discipline. 

Another  notable  Highland  characteristic  which  he  possessed  was  the 
habit  of  intense  loyalty  towards  those  to  whom  he  had  once  given  his  sup- 
port. It  was  the  clansman's  feeling  for  the  clansman.  None  of  his  teach- 
ers ever  had  reason  to  complain  that  he  did  not  stand  behind  them.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  certain  that  he  often  supported  teachers  when  his  own  in- 
terests might  have  suggested  a  different  course.  It  was  an  excellent  lesson 
in  loyalty  and  he  expected,  though  he  never  asked,  the  same  fealty  towards 
himself.  This  he  commanded  from  those  who  could  appreciate  his  good 
qualities,  but  like  all  in  authority,  he  occasionally  experienced  disloyalty 
and  sometimes  treachery.  Like  a  Highlander  he  had  few  or  no  words  of 
outward  profession  and  he  expected  others  to  carry  out  his  wishes  without 
very  extended  instructions.  The  Celtic  temperament  relies  much  upon 
psychic  communications,  the  glance  of  an  eye,  a  sign,  a  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers mean  much  to  the  Gael ;  and  Dr.  MacMurchy  moving  silently  about  the 
school  conveyed  an  impression  of  what  he  desired  from  his  colleagues  and 
his  pupils  by  methods  which  were  never  voluble.  His  words  were  few,  but 
his  wishes  and  intentions  were  well  understood. 

In  the  same  silent  way  he  disciplined  his  pupils.  He  never  scolded  or 
harangued  and  the  amount  of  authority  he  could  put  into  a  nod  or  a  gesture 
was  very  terrifying  to  transgressors. 

Another  Celtic  trait  which  he  possessed  was  the  faculty  of  dreaming. 
He  often  bewildered  his  classes  by  standing  for  long  periods  gazing  into  the 
distance.  But  these  visions  were  not  idle.  He  visualized  correctly  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  young  country  whose  youth  he  was  training  and  without 
their  knowing  it  he  made  them  feel  the  effect  of  the  visions  that  his  Celtic 
imagination  created.  He  was  the  very  opposite  in  some  respects  of  the 
hard  business  man  and  the  things  which  he  valued,  mathematics,  the 
classics,  literature  and  history,  were  to  be  pursued  for  themselves  and  not  for 
profit.  His  school  was  completely  dominated  by  his  personality ;  and  if  his 
pupils  often  expected  more  from  him  than  he  could  give,  it  was  partly  be- 
cause he  created  the  atmosphere  where  high  things  are  demanded.  It  is 
the  dreamer  alone  who  has  the  power  to  do  this. 

In  one  respect  Dr.  MacMurchy  encountered  much  opposition.  He  was 
opposed  on  principle  to  co-education,  and  when  girls  were  by  legislation  ad- 
mitted to  the  secondary  schools  he  reluctantly  acquiesced,  always  maintain- 


ing  that  there  are  advantages  to  both  sexes  in  separate  instruction.  At 
the  Grammar  School  the  classes  always  remained  separate  and  until  the  end 
of  his  Rectorship  there  was  little  intercourse  between  the  two  schools.  The 
efforts  which  he  expended  to  frustrate  communication  often  heightened 
animosity  and  aroused  opposition  and  ridicule,  but  he  was  inflexible.  There 
are  now  many  who  recognize  that  in  theory  he  was  correct.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  girls  would  have  had  to  do  without  secondary  education  at  all 
had  they  been  excluded.  Under  Dr.  MacMurchy  there  was  very  little  non- 
sense and  very  scant  opportunity  for  frivolity ;  and  it  is  certain  that  how- 
ever the  younger  people  felt  about  the  matter  the  parents  had  no  misgiv- 
ings in  committing  their  daughters  to  his  charge.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  both  girls  and  boys  would  have  a  better  time  to-day  in  separate 
institutions  than  they  do  when  sharing  the  same  class  rooms  and  in- 
structors. 

Dr.  MacMurchy  was  the  last  of  those  old-fashioned  Headmasters  who 
maintained  a  thoroughly  dignified  and  independent  position.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  School  Boards  and  School  Inspectors  left  him 
severely  alone.  The  prestige  of  the  Grammar  School  and  his  own  person- 
al dignity  enabled  him  to  possess  alone  the  importance  which  his  successors 
must  divide  with  many  rivals. 

No  picture  of  the  Rector  would  be  complete  without  some  description 
of  his  personal  appearance,  his  dress  and  certain  mannerisms  which  in  his 
case  interpreted  the  man.  He  was  not  tall,  but  an  upright  bearing  gave  the 
appearance  of  height.  His  hair,  which  was  very  thick,  he  wore  rather  long. 
His  face  was  scarred  by  smallpox  and  a  rather  short  thin  beard  covered  his 
chin.  His  features  were  aquiline  and  his  complexion  dark.  Winter  and 
summer  Dr.  MacMurchy  wore  invariably  a  black  suit  with  high  clerical  vest 
and  black  bow  tie.  His  watch  was  attached  by  a  black  ribbon  to  his  waist- 
coat. In  summer  he  often  wore  a  silk  hat,  as  was  then  customary,  and  in 
winter  a  Persian  lamb  cap.  He  always  carried  a  black  thorn  cane,  which 
he  was  fond  of  holding  by  the  middle  or  trailing  on  the  ground.  He  walked 
with  a  loose  knee.  Punctuality  was  with  him  a  passion.  He  was  never 
late  and  never  absent.  Methodical  in  everything,  year  in  and  year  out  he 
rang  the  school  bell  with  exactly  the  same  step  and  swing  of  the  bell.  Var- 
ious little  mannerisms  he  had  which  sometimes  amused  his  pupils.  There 
was  never  anything  slack  or  purposeless  in  his  actions.  He  had  his  own 
way  of  doing  everything  and  the  result  was  an  outward  bearing  which 
expressed  very  truly  the  inner  man. 

As  an  educator  Dr.  MacMurchy  lived  before  the  age  of  psychologists 
and  professors  of  pedagogics.     He  believed  that  character  was  the  first  re- 


quisite  for  a  teacher  and  scholarship  the  second.  For  himself  he  felt  that 
his  duty  was  ended  when  he  had  provided  the  opportunity  for  learning  for 
his  pupils.  He  did  not  spoon-feed  them  and  coax  them  along  the  path  of 
knowledge.  There  are  still  those  who  believe  in  the  methods  which  he  prac- 
tised. His  reverence  for  scholarship  was  profound  and  he  lived  before  the 
days  when  the  athlete  usurps  the  honors  of  the  student. 

It  would  be  incomplete  to  conclude  without  mention  of  his  success  as  an 
editor.  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  under  his  management  provided 
first-class  literary  and  educational  matter  for  a  wide  circle  of  teachers  and 
furnished  the  arena  for  the  discussion  of  many  important  educational  prob- 
lems.    There  is  no  periodical  to-day  possessing  the  same  outlook. 

During  his  lifetime  Dr.  MacMurchy  found  many  warm  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. They  recognized  the  uprightness  of  his  character  and  the  loftiness 
of  his  ideals.  What  difficulties  he  experienced  were  due  to  the  dualism  of 
his  temperament  and  of  his  position.  He  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  and  afterwards  President  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association.  Smith  and  MacMurchy's  Arithmetic,  long  a  fam- 
iliar school  book,  was  the  first  mathematical  text-book  written  in  Canada. 
Dr.  MacMurchy's  hand-book  of  Canadian  Literature  is  still  a  useful  manual. 


*  Archibald  MacMurchy,  the  second  son  of  Angus  MacMurchy  and  Elizabeth 
Macphail,  was  born  on  16th  March,  1832  at  Stewartfield,  Kintyre,  Argyleshire.  The 
family  came  to  Upper  Canada  in  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Rockwood  Academy,  the 
Normal  School  and  the  University  of  Toronto,  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1861,  with  the 
Silver  Medal  in  Mathematics,  and  as  M.A.  in  1868.  He  opened  the  first  public  school 
in  Collingwood  on  25th  April,  1855,  was  appointed  Mathematical  Master  in  the  To- 
ronto Grammar  School  (afterwards  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute)  in  1858,  and  was 
Rector  1872-1900.  He  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Ridgeway  on  2nd  June,  1866  with  the 
University  Company  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  from  1877-18  84  and  was  given  the  honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  In 
1907.  In  1859  he  married  Marjory  Jardine  Ramsay,  daughter  of  James  Ramsay  of 
West  Port  House,  Linlithgow,  Scotland,  and  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Mrs.  MacMurchy's  death  took  place  on  5th  August,  1889,  and  Dr.  MacMurchy's  on 
April   27th,   1912. 
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